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Fa MANY YEARS 


the Roosevelt High School has been striv 
ing to make the work offered to girls and 
boys functional. Every effort was made 
to meet the requirements of the thirty 
nine different nationalities in the school, 
with their different levels of interest, de 
velopment and capabilities. When we 
were plunged into the war, it was nec 
essary to check and recheck our courses 
in terms of demands with both immedi 
ate and future objectives. The teachers 
under the direction of the principal held 
many meetings to discuss the objectives 
to be kept in mind, no matter what new 
courses were introduced or how we mod 
ified our general procedure. 

A course in general electrical work 
and general metal work was planned for 
senior girls, who had to meet certain 
achievements in arithmetical and me- 
chanical aptitudes. In these classes girls 
were taught the fundamentals of shop 
work, including general orientation, and 
safety rules, with actual experiences in 
handling shop equipment, tools and ma- 
terials. Three classes have been gradu 
ated and in each there have been thirty- 
five or forty girls. Data concerning their 
employment is not available at this time. 

After these mechanical arts classes 
were started, the senior problems teach- 
ers, working with the curriculum divi- 
sion and placement bureau, introduced 
a pre-induction course for twelfth grade 
girls about to enter industry. This unit 
was taught to the girls while the boys 
took army orientation. The following 
topics were discussed: 1) Your job in 
the war program; 2) Getting a job; 3) 
On the job—orientation to the plant; 
4) On the job—attendance; 5) On the 
job—relations with fellow workers and 
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health; 
Summary: 


with the boss: 6) On the job 
7) On the job—safety; 8) 
Production for victory. 

During this time demands for differ- 
ent types of training had increased. More 
and more mothers were working. Home 
duties never demanded of high school 
pupils were everyday requirements and 
it became apparent that girls must be 
trained quickly to perform these home 
duties 

Under the direction of the home eco 
nomics section and the health division a 
ten-week home nursing course was put in 
the tenth grade for all girls. This was 
a brief fundamental course, practical 
enough to help in home situations when 
a nurse or older person was not avail- 
able. A Junior Red Cross canteen and 
nutrition class was requested for upper 
grade girls. Experience in quantity 
cooking was offered as well as work in 
practical everyday nutritional require- 
ments. 

The nursery school near Roosevelt 
High School needed help with many chil- 
dren being cared for. A few selected 
girls were sent over to help. A brief 
course was outlined; the girls met with 
a supervisor and then began to help with 
the children before school, and during 
school periods. This year a_ theory 
course will be combined with the prac 
tical work. 

Health and physical education de 
mands became more stringent. Health 
check-ups were made for the pupils as 
usual, but remedies were doubly empha 
sized and it was announced that health 
and physical fitness certificates would be 
issued at graduation to those girls who 
passed the tests. Dental, optical and 
medical appointments increased by leaps 
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Shox OF THE MOST 


interesting books published in recent 
years are those biographical stories of the 
rivers of the world. They are so re- 
freshing in their breadth of vision—they 
interpret the past, broaden the view of 
the present and reveal the trend of 
things to come. A picture of their merg- 
ing onrushing currents is symbolic of the 
unifying, forward moving program of 
education in this second year of our war. 
We are passing through the rapids of a 
narrowed river bed and are moving 
swiftly through a period where education 
is primarily concerned with immediate 
needs. 

A survey of the activities of the 
school libraries of Long Beach for the 
past year reveals that they too have be- 











and bounds. Training to pass physical 
fitness tests was started in earnest and 
the final check-up showed great improve- 
ment. 

The Commercial department trained 
hundreds of girls to assist with ration- 
ing. Girls were excused half time to do 
clerical work for rationing boards and 
other war agencies. For this work the 
girls given school credit. The 
Commercial department in this way ren- 
dered invaluable service to the commun- 
ity. 

The four-hour work and four-hour 
school plan was started. The Roosevelt 
High School girls worked in stores, of- 
fices, bakeries and factories. They car 
ried their school work and in almost one 
hundred percent of the cases were given 
credit for outside work well done. 
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come a part of this merging current and 
are doing their part in furthering the 
school’s program for a world at war. 

The elementary librarians have striven 
to create and maintain a normal happy 
atmosphere where children may gain a 
feeling of companionship with books. 
This may well be illustrated by the fol- 
lowing extracts from one librarian’s re- 
port: “In considering this last year, the 
librarian finds herself recalling incidents, 
either pleasant or amusing, which have 
helped make work in a school library the 
pleasantest possible profession for one 
who enjoys books and children. A few 
of these happenings are set down here as 
amenities of librarianship: 

Hearing one third grader say to an- 
other, “Today is a nice day! We have 
an assembly and it’s a library day.” 

Reading “Timothy Turtle” to a first 
grade, and having them exclaim at its 
conclusion, “Read it again! Read it 
again!” 

Overhearing a precocious eight-year- 
old exclaim, “The biography of a skunk. 
It must be about Hitler!’ 

Seeing a sixth grade boy hurry into 
the library one morning before school, 
head straight for the science shelf, find a 
book, then turn to the librarian and say, 
“T just dreamed up an experiment last 
night, and I want this book to help me 
with it!” 

Having a small first-grader say shyly, 
as her class left the library after a visit, 
‘T had a lovely time!” 

This is truly a fundamental founda 


(Continued on Page 6) 








The Mexican-American Youth Problem 








On CURRENT “PACHUCO” 
or “Zoot suit” problem challenges atten- 
tion. Delinquency and crime waves 
have always victimized a society in 
which the population is heterogeneous, 
racially speaking. Other American 
minority groups have faced the same 
problems that now confront the Mexi- 
can-Americans. 

The fact that the young Mexican- 
American delinquents are wearing the 
well-publicized apparel does not explain 
the real issues and problems behind the 
riots. Eliminating the zoot suit will not 
solve the problem. Mass arrests will only 
create further antagonism and violence. 
Effects cannot be understood without un- 
covering the causes. Investigation by 
our civic leaders and local authorities will 
help toward understanding the social 
conditions found among our youth who 
have grown up in neglected homes and 
communities. The real causes of the mal- 
adjustments lie in the background from 
which the Mexican-Americans have 
arisen. Recent incidents are plain indi- 
cations that the school, the home, the 
church and the community have failed to 
furnish the proper guidance and leader- 
ship among the Mexican-Americans and 
among the young people in particular. 

It is impossible to produce law-abid 
ing citizens from youth who have grown 
up amidst family conditions in which 
the bare necessities of life are absent. 
The so-called “gangsters” of today are 
the products of the depression. If 
examine the relief figures of that period 
we can understand the economic and so 
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cial problems facing the large group of 


Mexican-Americans in Los. Angeles 
county. 
In 1940, after working hard for a 
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number of years with the youth prob- 
lem, we saw the need for organizing the 
Mexican-American Movement. The 
chief objective of this organization is to 
improve the living conditions of the 
Mexican people in the United States. 
We have held regional conferences in 
Southern California, Arizcna and 
Texas. To these conferences we have 
called teachers, social workers, Mexican 
youth leaders and others interested in 
helping young Mexicans to continue 
their education. We are interested in 
providing leadership among the Mexi- 
can-American group. Our well-edu- 
cated Mexican-American youth tend to 
remove themselves from the Mexican- 
American communities. They refuse to 
identify themselves as Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, because they see little attraction in 
their own group which is backward, edu- 
cationally and economically speaking 
This lack of leadership is now being 
strongly felt. The young people's activi 
ties have been directed into undesirable 
channels. The character-building or 
ganizations have failed to touch thou- 
sands of boys and girls. They have had 
no part in extra-curricular school activi 
ties. Some of them have taken respon 
sibility into their own hands and we hear 
of the Cholitas Club, the Sleepy La 
goons, the Alpine Gang, 
which are the result « isdirected 
youthful aspirations. Constructive club 
work and athletics have been replaced 
by violent adventures. The members of 
these clubs pursue excitement, mob ac 
tion, publicity, and recognition To 
have gained the attention of the police 
gives them a feeling of excitement. 


and others 


Within the Mexican-American group 
we must recognize certain faults. Our 
Mexican population, as a whole, is made 
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up of persons on a low economic level 
Many Mexicans came from Mexico with 
little educational background. Our Mex- 
ican parents do not encourage educa 
tion. They demand immediate financial 
returns and assistance to the family. We 
Mexicans find it difficult to dismiss our 
cultural heritage, our Spanish language 
habits. The Mexican 
American population has failed to inter 
mingle with the rest of the American 
population in social and civic activities. 
There has been a failure to adopt Amer- 
ican citizenship. Poor health and sani- 
tary conditions reflect inadequate hous- 
ing conditions and inability to cope with 
the burden of large families. For these 
reasons the Mexican-American has 
failed to improve his economic and social 
status. 


and our food 


Outside the Mexican-American group 
there are faults also. Our American 
people do not regard the Mexican-Amer- 
ican as an equal racially and economic- 
ally. The schools, churches and other 
institutions have considered the Mexi- 
can as a problem and not as an asset to 
American society. American communt- 
ties have followed a policy of segrega- 
tion. The results have been antipathy 
and cultural conflict rather an integra- 
tion of both cultures. The process of 
Americanization does not follow a clear- 
cut policy. The attitude of the average 
American toward the Mexican is 
greatly biased. 


Leaders of the Mexican-American 
Movement believe that a great deal of 
misunderstanding can be eradicated if 
teachers, social workers, probation ofh- 
cers and city officials of Mexican descent 
were encouraged to work in the Mexi 
can-American communities. This would 
give the Mexican-Americans an incen- 
tive: to feel themselves a real part in 
American society. At the same time 
Anglo-Americans and other hyphenated 
Americans should be educated to appre- 
ciate the contributions of other races 
with a better understanding of other 
backgrounds. 


More Currents... 


Continued from Page 4) 


tion for future library experiences in a 
more settled world. 

A gauge of reading interests through 
the various school segments recorded the 
following watermarks. From elementary 
through junior college an unwavering 
high level was maintained in interest in 
war stories and in all phases of aviation. 
More pleasure or free reading was 
noted in library periods in junior high 
schools. . Technical books, magazines, 
newspapers and pamphlets reached a 
high point in the senior high level. In 
junior college books on vocations, espe 
cially those dealing with military and 
defense occupations were in great de- 
mand. Psychology held its own in this 
segment while recreational reading 
reached an all time low. Home reading 
reached the highest point in elementary 
schools and declined steadily from junior 
high through junior college. 

This changing current of library usage 
might appear to be headed for the rocks 
if it were not for the knowledge that 
underneath this moving stream is a firm, 
well established river bed of the truly 
lasting values to be gained from the 
printed page. And from the center 
of this temporarily narrowed stream we 
sense this never failing foundation and 
catch a glimpse of the broadened stream 
of the future with its quiet eddies, its 
deep pools, and its tranquil, tree-shaded 


banks. 
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Mexican-Americans 


In the High School Library 


l. OUR SCHOOL 


of about 1800, we have about 16 percent 
pupils of Mexican descent. Mexican- 
Americans, call them in contrast to 
the Anglo-Americans. For the rere 
group, we our oe Amer 

our Spanist Club for 
-sregation in 
an ability basis 
thi se 
Spanish 


we 


have 
Club, 
both races, and some sé 
classes. This latter 
consequent groupings of 


inguage Our 


Courtesy 
is on 


; ; 
handicaps 








se teachers send out bulletins 
' ; 
-d into Mexican so that the par 
ents may know what the school is at 


tempting. Cinco de Mayo, Pan- 
Day and other holidays with special 
significance give prestige to our Mexican- 
Ame as they attempt to interpret 
to the other students the meaning of 
their cu behavior and attitudes 
The library has a distinct place in 
effort to solve a very complicated prob- 
lem. A studied attempt vei been made 
to avoid discrimination in the treatment 
of Mexican-American and Anglo-Amer- 
ican students. Behavior problems have 
been treated with individual character- 
istics rather than race in mind. Mekxi- 
can-Americans have been given things to 


ricans 


istoms, 


tnis 





do or to read, or sent out of the room 
or “called down” on the same basis as 
the others, with perhaps a leaning in 
their fav Always such cases are 
handled privately and not publicly 


(This is a general library policy.) The 
resultant friendships have justified this 

] id it bears fruit. Due to the 
extreme reserve with which the average 
Mexican-American cloaks himself, it is 
difficult to tell what the real results are. 


++ > oe 
procedure « 
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However as time goes by, and friends 
are made, a few questions show where 
we stand Nat urally the voluntary 


students indicates 
We hear astonished ex 
pressions from teachers: “What is Rosa 
here? I didn’t suppose she 


y 
use the library. 


library usage of the 


their attitude 


14 
would 
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Are those boys 
ont ee naan tteasisite? 
tually iding anything worthwniliec 

Of >re is a great deal of pag 

) + . > } * ] 
flipping, just as there is by Angl 
Americans. Comics, sports, and pictut 
magazines get a great deal of atter 


tt 
and n 
ha: are 


but other books, newspapers 
zines are looked at because 
available. Reading matter of this qual 
ity is not available to them elsewhere 
In the library there is an attempt to get 
them to read more widely, but chia must 
be done cautiously, and sometimes can 
be done more effectively through their 
reading or subject teachers. In buying 
books for the library, a definite attempt 
is made to get material that will appeal 


to those with low reading ability. Stu 
dents with high reading ability are no 
problem. It is well-known, that a lan 
guage handicap tied with low mental 
ability brings a number of problems 
One reading problem « mesa 
arises. A ee Mexica in “Am ri 
lects a book that you are certain . will 


not like, either because i its vocabulary 
difficulty, or bécause of its subject mat 
ter. You wonder whim induced 
him to pick Johnson’s Rasselas for “free” 
or Kingsley’s Outlines of Com 
parative Anatomy for a paper on the 
nervous system. One dislikes to dis- 
courage a student's choices of books, es- 


what 


reading, 











pecially if it is something that teachers 
are encouraging. Yet, asa librarian, one 
does not want such students to throw 
the book down in disgust, without the 
satisfaction of completing his paper or 
enjoying his reading. Our approach has 
been either, the direct one, or, more 
often, a suggestion, that if the book was 
not liked, to be sure to come back to look 
for something else. When a few come 
back, and do get something they like, 
the word passes around that those teach- 
ers in the library are really helpful after 
all. Overcoming the Mexican-Ameri- 
can’s natural tendency not to ask ques- 
tions is the problem here. 

Another library method that has 
meant something (I am not sure just 
how much) is through the use of Mexi- 
can-American student helpers, when we 
can get them. We use a service-award 
system for our monitors in the school. 
The library has about eighteen such stu- 
dents. The basis of our selection is high; 

quality before quantity;—so that it 
sometimes takes almost half a year to get 
our full number. Mexican-Americans 
are always considered for the honor. 
For a long time, we could not under- 
stand why more Mexican students of 
high ability did not do service work of 
this type, aside from natural reasons, 
such as pressure of outside work.  Fi- 
nally we discovered that when a Mexi- 
can student did take such a position, 
others made fun of him, saying: “You're 
just trying to raise yourself above the 
rest of us.” Such an attitude makes it 
more difficult for these bright young 
people, already in an unenviable posi- 
tion. In spite of such discouragements, 
our library has had at least one Mexican- 
American each year. Strangely enough 
all but one have been boys. Two of 
these boys have received the highest 
honorary award our school has to offer. 
The fact that students of such calibre, 
leaders of their own race, work in the 
library, has increased the library pres 
tige among their peers. But what about 
the others? That is unknown. Other 
methods of approach seem to have been 
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The Senior Problems classes of the 
Oakland High School stress the voca 
tional unit as part of their program 
hese classes are divided into the col 
lege and non-college groups so that the 
reference material needed must neces- 
sarily cover a very large scope. Hence 
the librarian must be continually on the 
alert for the latest books, magazines and 
pamphlets on the subject. 

When the Senior Problems teacher 
has prepared her class to the point of 
needing reference material, the class is 
usually brought to the library and the 
librarian instructs the students in the use 
of source material. On certain desig- 
nated days thereafter, the class comes 
with the teacher and uses the library as 
a working laboratory. This arrange- 
ment serves a three-fold purpose. 

(1) The student and the material are 
together. 

(2) He is working under the guid 
ance of the teacher. 

(3) The librarian is at his disposal for 
any help he might need in obtain 
ing the necessary material. 


= 








effective to some degree. Mexican 
Americans themselves do not agree on 
many subjects. They are as divided as 
the Anglo-Americans are. Mexicans 
from one section of Mexico look down 
upon those of another and call them 
names. So there you are. It is their 
problem—and ours. 

All the methods, approaches and atti 
tudes described here may be applied to 
anyone of any race, though the Mexican 
temperament must be recognized as be 
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C HE PRIMARY FUNCTION 


of reference work in the school library 
centers in the achievement of educa- 
tional values which can result from its 
performance. In order to obtain these 
values the total reference program pre 
supposes an adequate collection of ma- 
terials, adequate staff, cooperation be- 
tween teachers and librarians, a realistic 
instructional program of teaching stu- 
dents how to use the library and its re- 
sources, and, frequently, cooperation be- 
tween the school library and the public 
library. 

It is difficult to label neatly what con- 
stitutes reference work in school libra- 
ries since it is frequently impossible to 
distinguish reference work from some 
phase of reading guidance, from inciden- 
tal library instruction, or from other 
school library activities. It is true that 
reference work can be classified by some 
arbitrary scheme of the “types” of refer- 
ence work, such as fact-finding questions, 
searching questions, preparation of bibli- 
ographies, and similar categories, but a 
more realistic consideration and evalua 
tion of reference work result from the 


‘For a fuller account by the writer 
about reference work in school libraries 
see the chapter “The Reference Function 
of the School Library” in The Reference 
Function of the Library, edited 
Pierce Butler 


by 





ing different. It simmers down to the 
fact that this and many other problems 
can be solved by all of us working to- 
gether on the basis of what we call li- 


brary rule: “Fairness to the other fel 
low.” (Call it the Golden Rule, if you 
like.) We have not solved this race 
problem, but we are trying. 
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analysis of the educational values accru- 
ing to the student, or of the services 
given to teachers. This paper deals 
with educational functions of reference 
work in relation to the students, and ex- 
cludes from discussion reference work 
with teachers and the factors enumer- 
ated above as being essential for the ef- 
fectiveness of reference work. 

The educational values for students 
which result directly or indirectly from 
the performance of reference work in the 
school library include five main areas: 
(1) the acquisition of information; (2) 
the development of the ability to use the 
library and its resources; (3) the devel- 
opment of the ability to evaluate and to 
use materials; (4) the benefits which re- 
sult from student participation in re- 
lated projects and activities, and (5) the 
extension of reading interests and the 
furtherance of the reading process. The 
extent to which these values can be ef- 
fected depends primarily upon the 
amount of opportunity available for the 
librarian to do individual work with stu- 
dents. 

The acquisition of information, fre 
quently factual, by the student consti- 
tutes one element of reference work too 
well-known for further deliberation here. 
Mere fact-finding, however, has less to 
recommend it than problems or guid- 
ance which direct the student to select 
and to synthesize materials from several 
sources. 

Probably the most important function 
of reference work in schools centers is 
the opportunities which it presents to 
librarians to teach students how to use 
the library and its resources more effect- 
ively and independently. Every re 
quest for help which might be inter- 
preted as a reference question serves as 
a starting point for an incidental but 


















meaningful lesson in library instruction 
or in checking on the effectiveness of 
previous formal or informal instruction 
in this area. The decision concerning 
how much help should be given to each 
student depends upon the background 
experience of that student; too little help 
can be as detrimental as doing all of the 
work for students. 

cau too, are those opportuni 
ties which the librarian has in reference 
work to follow-up the work of students 
and to determine the ways in which stu- 
dents are using and evaluating the ma 
terials which they have selected.  Fre- 
quently, the incidental instruction which 
the librarian can give in such details as 
reading for salient facts, note-taking, out- 
lining, or organizing materials provides 
a meaningful educational experience for 
the student. Helping students to acquire 
the ability to select the right material for 
their needs and to use it intelligently in 
relation to the purpose for which they 
are seeking information forms one type 


of educational guidance which the 
school librarian can perform. 
A fourth educational value for stu- 


dents comes from the benefits inherent 
within student participation in projects 
and activities related to reference work. 
Many school libraries have been quick 
to capitalize on the possibilities of 
bringing students in as active partici- 
pants in the reference program of the li- 
brary. Opportunities to do this have 
been quickened because of war activities; 
in some schools students are building up 
and performing the services in war-in- 
formation centers, answering questions, 
providing information, gathering  to- 
gether materials and doing many other 
activities. The educational advantages 
to young people doing this kind of par- 
ticipation are many. Not only do they 
acquire information for themselves, but 
they also provide a helpful service for 
the school and for their fellow students. 
They also learn how to use and to evalu- 
ate materials and usually how to work 





more effectively and cooperatively with 
their peer-groups. 


Capitalizing on the possibilities for en 
listing more mature or more gifted stu 
dents as reference aids has much to com 
mend it. This type of student activity 
is not easy for the librarian who directs 
it; far from being time-saving for the 
librarian, it requires efficient direction 
and must be carefully scrutinized so that 
the student doing the work receives edu 
cational benefits and so that the students 
for whom he does the reference work are 
obtaining adequate and optimum library 
service. Whether the student reference 
assistants answer fact-finding questions, 
guide students to materials useful for 
their academic purposes or perform 
reading guidance, experience has shown 
that the results have been extremely 
worthwhile. 


The fifth value cited—the extension 
of reading interests and the furtherance 
of the reading process—covers an exten- 
sive territory for discussion. It must 
suffice here to note that the performance 
of reference work provides opportuni- 
ties for the librarian to do informal read- 
ing guidance by (a) capitalizing on the 
interests expressed by students in a ref- 
erence-situation and suggesting addi- 
tional reading; (b) noting gaps in stu- 
dent backgrounds which might be re- 
moved by a planned reading program: 
(c) being alert for mechanical reading 
difficulties which students encounter in 
using reference materials and reporting 
these to the proper specialists in the 
school; and (d) extending the reading 
interests of students. 


Five aspects of reference work which 
hold educational values to students have 
been discussed briefly here; this list 
might easily be expanded. Reference 


work constitutes an important function 
of school library service and as such 
should be evaluated carefully and syste 
matically in individual libraries. 











New Demands in Reference Work... 








O, SAY THAT SCHOOL 


reference needs are changing due to the 
present world war is to be a prophet of 
the obvious; reference needs always have 
been determined by changing conditions, 
and the life and work of a reference li- 
brarian shaped to a great degree by local 
and world events. As in the past, we 
are having at present heavy demands for 
material which will be more or less tem- 
porary. Books on the various branches 
of the armed service are important right 
now in junior high schools because Dad 
or Big Brother is in one branch of the 
service; fiction glamorizing the life of 
army nurses or service men without the 
“blood, sweat, and tears” appeals to the 
junior high school age now because of the 
war news, but after the war this de- 
mand will dwindle and probably die out 
altogether in a year or two. In ten 
years of junior high school experience, I 
could count on the fingers of one hand 
the for material on the mili 
tary forces of our country prior to 1941 

However, there are changes in refer 
ence demands which will certainly be of 
permanent nature. Geography has be- 
come a vital subject not only for young 
people of all ages, but for adults, and it 
will become time 
has brought people of 
the world close together geographically 


requests 


more so as 


Airplane travel 


goes on 


at least and has wrought great changes 
in the life of nearly everyone. Mr 
Willkie’s “One World” emphasizes this 
fact: that great changes have taken place 
in the last twenty years in the thinking 
and social life of people in countries for- 
Books which 
have been our old standbys on the so- 
cial life and customs of the people of 
other lands have already become prac- 


merly considered remote. 
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tically useless except for their historical 
value. Our old maps are going to have 
to be discarded along with some of our 
old ideas of geography and social science 
to give room for the new polar projec- 
tion maps and a brand new conception 
of the relationship of nations. 

This is no new thing for librarians; 
the subject only is new. It is the same 
old problem of not only keeping abreast 
of the times, but of trying to be just a 
little ahead of curriculum demands if 
possible and of anticipating our needs 
before the avalanche is upon us. 

I have no formula to offer for keeping 
ahead of curriculum needs. Too often 
our courses of study are made up by 
committees with reference to some cer’ 
tain textbook with very little thought as 
to the availability of vital reference and 
supplementary material with the hope or 
prayer that the librarian can dig it up 
from somewhere. Librarians will have 
to continue to keep themselves well in 
formed, continuing as always their 
search for material in all kinds of places 

It is not my intention to submit here 
with a bibliography, but I might men 
tion in passing that the A.L.A. Booklist 
is a good investment for any school li 
brary. In addition to its other features. 
its list of “Free and Inexpensive Mate 
rial” is decidedly useful. Part 2 of the 
1943 issue is particularly 
timely with a bibliography by Mr. Rich 
ard B. Sealock on the “Geography of 
the War.” Several companies are pub 
lishing books which meet the present de 
nand for up-to-the-minute information 
on warplanes, submarines, fighting ships, 
various branches of the service, etc., viz 
Random House, Garden City, Me 
Bride’s Defense Books. For books on 


1 


September 




















Heference Trends In War Time... 





= THE PRESSURE 


of war's demands the traditional work 
of the library is taking new shapes. One 
of our greatest responsibilities is to pro- 
mote wise use of the resources of the li- 
brary in two major objectives: Educa- 
tion for defense, and training for war 
and the peace to come. 

Boys and girls are vitally and enthu- 
siastically concerned about the conflict. 
They need no persuasion to read books 
written about the present war. 

The girls request books on nursing, 
homemaking, nutrition, and family life. 
The boys demand material in mathemat- 
ics, science and refresher courses. 

Many of our Seniors are faced with 
an immediate problem—that of how best 
to serve their country now, and they are 
constantly asking for information per- 
taining to various branches of the ser- 
vice. They hunt through books and 
government publications for training 
requirements for the air corps, the ma- 
rines, the coast guard. 

Such books as Lehman’s Opportuni- 
ties in the Armed Forces, and pre- 
flight material are in constant demand. 

Part Two of the Booklist of Dec. 15, 





the neighboring American countries 
Row Peterson has The Good Neighbor 
series and Albert Whitman The Pic- 
tured Geography series, all of which 
books are both attractive and inexpen- 
sive. The new Oakland course of 
study for ninth grade social studies 

“Alaska- Canada Unit” “Oakland 
Looks to the North” has an excellent 
bibliography on Alaska and Canada. 


FLORENCE GARDINER 


1942 contains a welcome list of publi 
cations on the various phases of the war, 
defense and reconstruction. 

It is equally important especially in 
the midst of war, that students be made 
aware of the tasks ahead, not only the 
winning of the final victory, but the es- 
tablishment of the peace. Political, so- 
cial and economic problems will arise 
demanding wisdom and judgment. The 
book collection is being rounded out in 
every aspect that will help correlate the 
library with the new interests. 

Posters and displays, lists of books and 
personal recommendations are all quick 
and forceful means of calling attention 
to the latest and best background mate- 
rial essential for an understanding of 
these subjects. 

The school library is trying as far as 
possible to equip each individual with 
the information that will be most vital 
to him in solving his present day prob- 
lems, and in planning his career in the 
post war world. The librarian is in a 
key position to reveal to students the 
reading paths which may lead from the 
unhappy present to a brighter future 
when peace comes again. 





In five hundred years printing has 
done more to free group after group of 
mankind than the ten thousand years of 
existence when ideas could only move 
Libraries 


must advance to a sure inheritance be 


from one person to the next. 


cause the history of the book is the un 
foldment of human rights. 


Althea Warren. 





What Happens to the Victory Books .. . 











Fi... YOU EVER WONDERED 


what becomes of all the books you and 
other librarians collected in the Victory 
Book Campaign? Well, this is what 
happens to them from the time they are 
donated until they reach the soldiers. 

The Ninth Service Command has its 
headquarters at Fort Douglas, Utah, 
where the library headquarters is under 
the direction of Xenephon P. Smith and 
the general supervision of Lt. Col. Wil- 
liam Beveridge, Chief of the Specials 
Services Branch of the Command. The 
four Branches of the library—Seattle, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and here 
at Fort Douglas in Salt Lake City—are 
clearing houses for the Victory Books. 
Approximately one-half million of these 
books have been distributed through 
these Branches since the VBC program 
got under way. 

Each of the Branches is under the su- 
pervision of a professional librarian, with 
at least one other trained librarian on the 
staff. This particular Branch has a staff 
of three, two librarians and a typist who 
has had some library training. We are 


housed in two large rooms, one a stor- 
age place, and the other work room 
with shelf space for about 10,000 vol- 
umes. 


Imost as exciting as opening Christ 
mas presents is the sorting of Victory 
Books sent here from many places. The 
other day we were thrilled with a box of 
about 40 recent best sellers all in excel- 
lent condition. The next box was a dis- 
appointment since it contained books 
with torn covers and dirty pages, and 
scientific books with copyright dates 
around 1910! 

In processing, we mark the books with 


a “DONATED BOOK” stamp, paste a 


WE 


DOROTHY D. PRETTYMAN 


date due slip and diagonal book pocket 
in the back cover, and type a book card. 
Then the books are ready to be shelved. 
The non-fiction is classed roughly by 
100°s, and the fiction is divided into four 
types: “A”, “B’, Mystery and West- 
ern. Fiction classes as “A” includes out- 
standing titles and authors, and novels in 
the best physical condition, while in the 
“B” fiction will be found lesser known 
authors and titles, and other books not 
in top physical condition. 


In order to fill requests as quickly as 
possible and to alleviate the crowded 
condition of the fiction shelves, we have 
what we call our stock pile, consisting of 
boxes already packed and ready for 
shipment. These boxes are sealed and 
labeled as to weight and the number and 
kind of books contained. 

We receive requests for various num- 
bers of books, ranging from 100 to 1000 
and over. Such collections are available 
to army in this Service Com- 
mand not having regular army camp li- 
brary service, because either the group 
is not large enough, or because the reg- 
ular library service has not yet been put 
into operation in that location. These 
books are taken from the shelves in the 
proportion of 1/3 non-fiction and 2/3 
fiction. We use army camp library cir- 
culation statistics as the basis for this di- 
vision and also for the percentage of 
books used in each of the non-fiction 
classifications. One librarian can select 
an entire collection. With a set number 
of cards of a single color, she goes to the 
shelves and slips each non-fiction book 
that is to be included. Any assistant can 
pack these “Flagged” books while the li- 
brarians are making other selections. As 
for fiction, boxes are taken from the 


groups 









# NO DOUBT HAVE HEARD 


of Army librarians, but do you fully ap- 
preciate the place these people hold in 
the library field? I didn’t, until I be- 
came one last April. The camp libra- 
rians actually serve the fighting man, as- 
sist him by providing books on various 
subjects, and serve him in many, many 
other ways. It is thrilling work. 

The days are packed with adventure. 
One never knows what the day will 
bring forth. After finding a book on the 
subject of cryptanalysis for one soldier, 
the next one may want you to sew a 
button on his shirt, or clean his overseas 
hat. One boy came in, all in a flutter and 
said he had just received information 
that his wife was in a neighboring town. 
Could I find her telephone number? He 
had no other information, so we set to 
work, and not long after, he was talking 
to her. “My kingdom for an ironing 
cord,” was the phrase that greeted me 
one morning. Could I find one so that 


the soldier could press his uniform? His 
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wife was visiting him that day. When 
the librarian has time off, she has nu 
merous errands to accomplish, such as 
buying books for the boys and looking up 
answers to reference questions that her 
own library cannot answer. 

“We heard over in the barracks that 
there was someone with a cheery smile 
over in the library. We came over to 
see it, so that our day will be brighter.” 
A librarian who is a good listener is al 
ways popular. The boys never tire of 
telling incidents of their home life, about 
their wives, their sweethearts and their 
children. Pictures are produced to 
show how wonderful each of them is. 

A state register which we have at our 
camp has created quite a bit of interest. 
As each boy comes in, he signs his name 
in the register of his home state, adding 
the name of his home town. It causes 
no end of interest and pleasure when 
others come in and find the signature of 
a cousin or the name of someone they 
knew at home. .One boy found that a 





stockpile, the number of books in them 
is determined, and the difference be- 
tween that and the desired total is se- 
lected directly from the shelves. Since 
we have cards of many different colors, 
several collections can be indicated on 
the shelves at the same time. Using this 
procedure, we can get orders for as many 
as 3000 books in the morning, and have 
them packed and ready to go by the end 
of the day. 

Another type of collection which we 
make up and send out is known as a 
Traveling Library. 2200 





There are now 22 

of these units in circulation in this Ser 
vice Command and they are proving ex- 
tremely popular. Traveling Libraries, 
available to tactical groups and small de- 


tachments of men stationed some dis- 
tance away from their bases, consist of 
34 of our very best books, 12 non-fiction 
and 22 fiction. Packed in specially 
built and numbered wooden boxes, they 
may be returned at any time and ex- 
changed for other Traveling Libraries as 
often as desired. 

Even though the Victory Book Cam 
paign may be closing, it is expected that 
in this Service Command people who 
want to have a part in the war effort 
will continue to give new and current 
books. Don’t forget that the book which 
is donated today may be read tomorrow 
by a lonely soldier who has been stand 
ing guard at a searchlight or an anti 
aircraft battery. 
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brother he had not seen for eight 
months was here in camp. What a re- 
union took place! 

A difference between school library 
work and army library work is that the 
boys with whom one works in the army 
are appreciative of the least little thing 
the librarian does for them. This appre- 
ciation is not always found in the school. 
In the army library, a boy may bring in 
snake skins he has found on a trip, or 
insignia, or perhaps just a_ sincere 
thank you for the librarian’s help. 

A visiting librarian remarked to me 


not long ago: “You have such long 
hours. I don’t know if I would want 
to be an army librarian.” Yes, it is true 
that I have long hours, but I enjoy every 
minute of them. I do a great deal of 
reference work for the men. Calls come 
in over the telephone: “We have an 
argument over the meaning of a word. 
Would you check it in the dictionary 
for us?” or “How far is it to my home?” 
or “What is your best book on mathe- 
matics?” Contrary to the popular opin- 
ion, the men do not read mysteries and 
westerns to the exclusion of other books. 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Hed Cross Activities 








The Red Cross Council, at the Uni- 
versity High School in Oakland, has 
been active with a variety of projects 
completed for the Oakland Junior Red 
Cross. A full-time workroom permits 
students to work for the Red Cross dur- 
ing their free periods, with a student 
chairman supervising each group of 
students. Mrs. Maurine Hardin, libra- 
rian, is the adviser, working with a gen- 
eral student chairman appointed by the 
Student Council of the high school. 


The workroom is equipped with sew- 
ing machines, tables and other necessary 
equipment. Both boys and girls partici- 
pate. Their objective was to help in 
meeting the needs of the nearby hospi- 
tals where there is a demand for games, 
reading materials, scrapbooks, writing 
portfolios, etc. In addition to filling 
these requests, the students kept the men 
overseas constantly in mind. Extra 
quantities were placed in the San Fran- 
cisco warehouse to use on transports, or 
to send to men already overseas. Other 
articles made were attractive pairs of 
slippers for convalescents, made from 
scraps of flannel left over from bath- 
robes, flannel hot-water-bottle covers for 
patients, and khaki utility bags needed 
in quantity for men overseas. Some of 
the boys became interested in sewing, 
but usually their interests lay in mak- 
ing cribbage boards, checker boards or 
writing portfolios. Tremendous interest 
was shown by boys and girls as well in 
making scrapbooks of cartoons, krapt pa- 
per tray-cloths, and the clipping and 
binding of stories into small, easy to 
handle booklets with colored paper cov- 


ers. 
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MAURINE HARDIN 


Certain classes devoted a period a 
week to Red Cross work, with the entire 
period spent in this service under the 
teacher's supervision. 

Red Cross specifications were fol 
lowed, and materials were often pro- 
vided by the organization. The school 
furnished a great deal of supplementary 
equipment and material. A Red Cross 
benefit dance provided the necessary 
funds, and also initiated this war-time 
activity. This was followed by an in- 
tensive drive for boxes to be filled and 
wrapped for Christmas gifts for the ser- 
vice men. The enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of the student body and faculty re- 
sulted in hundreds of individually 
wrapped boxes, each filled with assort- 
ments of shaving cream, razor blades, 
cigarettes, playing cards, candy, nuts, 
soap, gum, washcloths, address books, 
games, handkerchiefs, etc. The students 
took great pride in the artistic wrap- 
pings used on the boxes. To add color 
to the Christmas dinner trays, a quantity 
of brown kraft paper traycloths (12” x 
18”) were prepared by the art classes. 
Extremely attractive designs were made 
on each one, adapting ideas from Christ- 
mas cards. 


In the spring the Red Cross Council 
obtained the use of some films showing 
the widespread activities of the Red 
Cross. The films were in technicolor, 
and one picturing life saving was unu- 
sually effective in its photography. The 
films were repeated several times during 
the day to enable a great part of the 
student body to see them. 
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Curriculum Administration 


... and the SLHUUL LIBRARY 





Did the school make the library, or 
did the library make the school? This 
question of archaic interest has inspired 
many a pleasant conversation, in which 
the librarian on one hand, and the 
other 
showed most excellent courtesy and at 


teacher-school-executive on the 


the same time a bland continuance of 
original opinion. Now the same prob- 
lem takes another turn, in which both 
executives feel 
interest. The 


Do school executives wish 


librarians and_ school 


more than _ traditional 
question is: 
to secure for their library administra- 
tion a person versed in Melvil Dewey, 
or a person conversant with each chap- 


ter of John Dewey? 


It would seem that John Dewey holds 
a banner upon which the bird of victory 
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It would be a 
Books, 


after all, are but the tools of learning. 


casts a considering eye. 


safe standard to light upon. 


The processes of learning and the ma- 
terials of learning best suited to each 
separate objective of the school are of 
grave interest to all curriculum special 
ists. How these books and materials are 
arranged upon the shelf is of much les 
ser importance. It is definitely the work 


of the librarian 


Through many years of association 
and of endeavor to further the interests 
and the services of school people, school 
librarians have hoped that the fact would 
be recognized that an excellent school li 
brarian, or school library administrator, 
carries out the ideals of teaching, the the- 


ories of learning and the methods of en 









riching the bare bones of the curriculum 
with the pleasing dress provided by let 
ters. In certain cases, such recognition 
has been generously given. Always this 
confidence and understanding has been 
greatly prized by the school librarian. In 
other cases, the school librarian or the 
school library administrator beholds the 
prizes of library study and preparation 
given to curriculum-trained people, in 
the fields of school librarianship. 
Perhaps the balance of school and li- 
brary techniques within the frame of 
well-considered curriculum objectives’ has 
been overlooked in the training of the li- 
brarian. Sometimes the school librarians 
have not been well trained, curricularly 
speaking. Perhaps too educational au 
thorities have minimized the require 
ments for successful librarianship. It is 
astonishing to hear an administrator say: 
“My curriculum leader will establish a 
‘functional library,” and I have a good 
deaf, and 
from the teaching field, who can put the 


books away.” The 


through many long summers and win- 


secretary, slightly retired 


librarian, trained 
ters, agrees that anybody can put books 
away. The question is to find them 
again in the proper groupings, and so or- 
ganized as to pass from group to group 
smoothly. What is a functional library, 
if not a library well organized to serve 
the functions of teaching and curriculum 
study? 

Many librarians will turn to the grad- 
uate divisions of the library schools to 
find an opportunity to study librarian- 
ship in its particular relation to educa- 
tion. Such specialization in the applica- 
tion of generalities to particulars is not 
uncommon in other branches of instruc- 
tion. Can some of the library schools 


give us a suggestion upon this? 


DOLORES DILLON 


This year the Elementary Committee 
of the Northern Section has decided to 
make a study of the Comic situation and 
to suggest a list of books that may take 
the place of these horror and pulp maga 
zines. As librarians and teachers we 
must realize that we have a comic book 
problem and that we must fight it with 
the best tools available—good children’s 


books. 


In studying the problem we first dis: 
cover that comic books appeal to chil- 
dren because they offer stimulus to the 
For the 
underprivileged or neglected child, they 


emotions, suspense and action. 


supply an outlet from everyday situa- 
tions and routine. This latter point is 
important because most children feel, at 
one time or another, a need to get “out 
of this world.” 

Most of us interested in children’s 
reading are alarmed at the popularity of 
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Antidote tor Comics 


the comic books. Each month 10,000,- 


000 are sold, and only 20 percent of 
these are the same as those that appear in 
The other 80 per- 
cent are a trashy, fungus growth that 


the daily newspapers. 


strains young eyes and nervous systems 
and pays its sponsors a million dollars 
Most of the publications 
are sensational, fantastic, sentimental or 
A steady diet of the 


comics can lead only to a decline in 


each month. 
sex-conscious. 


artistic appreciation, while it robs the 


reader of a wider literary experience. 


School librarians and teachers can do 
their part in presenting, in an interesting 
manner, other reading experiences to 


A partial 


solution is the use of more attractive pub- 


take the place of the comics. 


licity. A shelf might be labelled 
FUNNY BOOKS; another PIRATE 
STORIES; others COWBOY STOR- 
IES and FAMOUS PEOPLE. These 


i Bie 











shelves can be used as “book bait” for the 
better books that the child may other- 
wise never know. No comic book can 
offer more hairbreadth adventures than 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island or Kate Se- 


redy’s Good Master. 


The reading of books can be stimu 
lated only by offering to the child the 
kind of book he wants. He wants action, 
(lots of it) 


large print, attractive format and pleas 


combat, challenge, color 


ing size. When our list is complete, we 
hope the books will meet these require 
ments, and that it will be available to all 


who are interested in the problem. 


As school librarians we must build up 
the desire to read gradually, and from 
this we must develop an appreciation 
and interest in better books. Our list is 
merely a stepping stone away from the 


comic books and toward good literature 





Reading 
Problems 


2 and 
Wartime Demands 








*“Tolerance—what a niggardly word 
that is!” said Mary Hill Arbothnot of 
the School of Education of Western Re- 
serve University. “We need more than 
tolerance. We need fun to take us out 
of pusillanimous ration book shelves.” 
At the Sixth Annual Conference on 
Reading for Teachers and School Off- 
Elementary Schools, High 
Schools and Junior Colleges held at the 
University of Chicago last summer, va- 
rious reading problems were analyzed in 
the light of wartime demands. Miss 


cers of 


ble books of philosophy and poetry to 
give us spiritual reinforcement. We 
should include in our reading books 
which clarify problems, refresh our spir- 
its and renew our faith and give us 
serenity. 

“General education is the best con- 
tribution which schools can make to the 
war effort,” said Dr. Ralph Tyler. 

Reading growth takes place in three 
dimensions simultaneously: altitude, or 
ability to read more difficult material; 
breadth, or ability to read in more and 
more fields; and speed, or varying rates 


LOUISE ROEWEKAMP 


of reading dependent upon the material 
read and our purpose, according to Miss 
Ruth Strang. Speed has been over-esti 
mated and is unimportant as compared 
with comprehension. The non-reader is 
cheated of understanding the past and 
the present, and of controlling the fu 
ture. 

“Map language is today the only inter 
national language,” said Miss Edith P 
Parker, of the Department of Geogra 
phy, University of Chicago. She re 
minded us that maps are as essential to 
victory as gasoline. We must use more 
pictures of glaciers, bays, icebergs, etc., 
to teach map reading and we should be 
sure that no map symbol is introduced 
without the imagery that the symbol rep 
resents. Maps must be graded for 
reading much as books have been graded. 
They should show students that there is 
an established relationship between 
things as they look on any flat map and 
on a globe. 

Too many Americans arc satisfied 
with not being well-informed. Schools 
should make up their own information 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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EDITH SPERRY 


“The lights are going out all over 
How burdened with impend- 
ing doom were those symbolic words, 
spoken long ago at the outbreak of the 
First World War. 


have been dwelling in a world over vast 


Europe.” 


For many years we 


portions of which the lights have again 
dimmed and gone out. 


In the beach city in which I live, we 
know well what the dimout of physical 
lights means, and how greatly the difh- 
culties and hazards of life are increased. 
But the dictatorships and the wars have 
brought to countless peoples all over the 
world a blackout of the mind and spirit 
that even now is only feebly compre 
hended. 

Schools where students may seek the 
beautiful and the true in freedom; libra- 
ries where they may freely absorb as 


Lights Undimmed . 
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much as they will of the best that has 
been said and thought in the world: 

we now realize, poignantly, how price- 
We hegin to 
individuals 


we are, with a share in seeing that this 


less these treasures are. 


understand what fortunate 
wonderful heritage of ours is well and 
fully used. 

In gratitude then, and in spite of the 
multitudinous urgent and important calls 
upon our time and strength, let us work 
as never before, that the little lights we 
have in our care, our libraries, may 
gleam brightly and purely in the dark- 
ness of the world. Through our enthu 
siastic support of the School Library As 
sociation, of whatever is valuable in its 
various activities and sections, let us so 
combine our many little lights that there 
may be a truly heart-warming glow over 
the school library skies of California. 











1 


The school year 1943-44 is a critical 
one, not only in the history of our coun 
try, but also for the future of libraries 
and librarians. Great social changes are 
taking place in the midst of a global war, 
and librarians, tacing the expanding con- 
tent of the various school subjects, must 
cultivate a flexible attitude in order to 
meet the needs of students and teachers. 

One of the most challenging problems 
is presented by the changing population 
of many California communities. Pupils 
with varying backgrounds of education 
and reading are coming to us from other 
sections of the country and the school 
can help them find security in a new en 
vironment 

If democracy is to continue, opportun 


: 
ity for its practice must be provided in 








our American high schools, and the 
guidance program of the school library 
in play an import 
the newcomers 1 
common bonds of expe 

f our regular school 

‘these new pupils are of different races 
und cultural backgrounds and if proper 
ocial adjustments are not made in a 
lemocratic fashion, tensions will develop 
Which can carry the seeds of misunder 
standing and intolerance into the com 


munity. The book collections of 
school libraries as interpreted by sympa 


librarians can 


our 


help in relieving 


While accepting this new challenge 
we must not forget our older obligations. 
Books of lasting value must still be em 
phasized so that the children of these 
war years shall not lose their heritage. 


New Challenges and Older Obligations 





MARGARET GIRDNER 


We must also continue to provide the 
materials to explain our world today; 
the background of the war, preparation 
for actual service in the armed forces and 
promotion of an understanding of the is 
sues which must underlie any durable 


peace. 


Our responsibility is great and these 
demands upon our professional skills 
come at a time when the difficulties un 
derlying book production and distribu 
tion are placing heavy burdens upon 
our administration. Old books of tested 
value are going out of print and out of 
stock; new materials are being produced 
and these must be purchased immedi 
ately without sufficient time for their 
usefulness to be determined. Méistakes 
in book selections will be made and must 
be accepted as part of the price we pay 
for immediacy in the provision of mat 
rials to carry out our democratic pr 
gram 


Our Association can be of 
to each of us As the year progresses 


great help 
problems will arise for immediate deci 
sion as the emphasis shifts from war to 
and the BULLETIN can_ be 

tremendous value in keeping the mem 
bership informed. There is also n 
doubt that the Pacific Coast will increas 
ingly become the center of an extensis 
combat area and we will be called 


peace, 


upon 
for greater sacrifices in materials and 
service. Our great test will be whether 


we have developed a flexibility of mind 
and spirit which will enable us to 
this adjustment without losing sight of 
the permanent values which must be 
maintained. 


] 
make 


a 











A Time of Crisis isa... 


Time of Upportunity 








Progressive librarians have many op 
dortunities during these times to evalu 
ate their techniques, routines and regu 
lations. They can simplify rules and 
modify routines if in so doing they can 
improve services to students and faculty 

Changes are to be welcomed if they 
make for greater efficiency, if they give 
students and if 
they do not lower library standards 
School libraries, together with the edu 


more valuable service 


cational institutions of which they are a 
part, have in common certain long range 
objectives that must not be overlooked 
In spite of immediate and urgent de- 
mands that must be met, school libra- 
rians will have to be alert and on guard 
against any lowering of the library 
standards the School Library Associa- 
tion of California has worked so actively 
to establish. Changes are inevitable but 
it is the responsibility of each librarian 
to do her part in making sure that unde- 
sirable changes, even if necessary for the 
time being, remain on a temporary basis. 

Through the BULLETIN, librarians may 
know what others are doing, and how 
they are meeting common problems. We 
know that the Northern and Southern 
Sections will do their part in keeping us 
all informed and up-to-date, but they 


need the support of all school librarians 
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NATALIE LAPIKE 





by their membership, participation in 


committee work and co-operation with 


the BULLETIN staff. It is a privilege and 
should be the duty of all who are doing 
library work in schools to maintain mem 
bership in the $.L.A.C. The greater the 
number of school librarians it repre- 
sents, the stronger and more effective it 


will be. 







Ju Memoriam 


MYRTLE BARRIER 


Librarian, Monrovia High School, 1922 - 1943. 
President, School Library Association of California, 1940 - 1941. 


“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from whence cometh my help. 
My help cometh from the Lord which made heaven and earth.” 


We loved her for her quick humor, her high courage, her respons- 
iveness to beauty. One of the last times some of us were with her was 
in her home, atop her beloved hill. As the evening shadows fell we 
watched the stars appear. The glory of a full moon climbed slowly, 
upward through the trees until at last our world was transformed with 
rare beauty. Still we lingered on;—Mpyrtle and her close friend the cen- 
ter of our pleasure. As we returned to our homes we knew we had 
been very near to goodness and integrity and rare friendship. Each of 
these was a part of Myrtle’s life, the very essence of her being. Because 
of them she did her work and gave herself to many who knew and loved 
her. We will always be grateful that she belonged to us,—to the South- 
ern Section and to the State Association. 


Stars 


A strange surprising gladness stirs our hearts 
At night, when heaven’s first lights, dim and far, 
Swing in the dusk, and each one suddenly 
Becomes the silver wonder of a star. 


Becomes a shining splendor on the hills, 
Unfailing, steadfast, calm and high and white. 
Stars are so beautiful, so steeped in peace, 
They rest us more than anything at night. 


There is an ancient comfort in the stars 

We treasure it: “Lift up your eyes and trust,” 
“He calleth them by name—not one hath failed 
Oh, often through His stars God comforts us. 


CINE AG. 
Elizabeth Neal. 











JUST 


Elinor Parsons, who has been librarian 
at the Susanville High School and Junior 
College for several years, became super- 
visor of Piedmont’s three elementary 
school libraries in June. Each one has 
been kept open one day a week through 
the summer, with excellent attendance. 


Grant Heil, formerly assistant libra- 
rian at the Modesto Junior College, will 
be librarian in the Visalia High School 


this year. 


Dorothy McGee, librarian of the The- 
odore Judah Elementary School in Sac- 
ramento, was in charge of the Workshop 
library at the Humboldt State Teachers 


College during the summer session. 


Jewel Gardiner, librarian of the 
Teachers’ Professional Library in Sacra- 
mento, spent six weeks this summer in 
the Casa Pan-American at Mills College. 
All classes and lectures were given in 
Spanish or Portuguese. Students from 
thirty-one countries enrolled. 


The many friends of Gertrude 
Memmler were very much surprised this 
summer to learn that she has resigned 
from her position at the Berkeley High 
School after thirteen years of most ef- 
fective service. She will be on the fac- 
ulty of the San Jose State College this 


semester. 


Elizabeth Patton, from the Garfield 
Junior High School in Berkeley, follows 
Miss Memmler at the Berkeley High 
School. Miss Patton organized the first 
junior high school library in Berkeley, 
one of the first in the state. 

Williams 


Lanora (U.C.1943) has 


been appointed librarian of the Delano 
High School. 


AMONG 


= 9%< 


FRIENDS 


Mrs. Elma Clark Young from Placer 
Junior College, Auburn, has been ap 
pointed librarian of the Mather Field 
library near Sacramento. 


Luella Wiems, librarian at the Coa 
linga Junior and Senior High School, has 
replaced Helen F. Jones at the Fremont 
Union High School, Sunnyvale. Miss 
Jones has been appointed librarian at the 
Hammond General Hospital Post near 
Modesto. 


Nina B. Fulton, formerly librarian at 
the Dinuba Joint Union High School, 
has gone to the Yuba City Union High 
School Library, to replace Bonavee 
Miles, who was married during the sum 
mer. 


Valentina Nielson, a graduate of the 
School of Librarianship at Denver, has 
been appointed librarian at the Chico 
High School, a position formerly held 
by Winifred Snedden. Miss Snedden 
has taken Barbara Bent’s place as chil- 
dren’s librarian in the Richmond Public 
Library. Miss Bent is working with 
Frances Clarke Sayers in the New York 
Public Library. 


Mrs. Henrietta Williams, librarian at 
Burbank Junior High School in Berkeley, 
has resigned to be with her husband re 
cently appointed to the faculty at Stan 
ford University 


Bonavee Miles, librarian of the Yuba 
City Union High School, resigned at the 
end of the school year and was married 
to the Rev. Mr. T. C. Baker of Wheat- 
land. She is succeeded by Nina Fulton, 
who has been librarian at Dinuba. 





Mrs. Louise Hill Siem has leave trom 


the Frick Junior High School in Oak 
land and is enjoying getting acquainted 
with a little daughter, born during the 


summer 


Veronica Cowan, librarian of the Aca 
lanes Union High School at Lalaevtbe. is 
on leave of absence recently 
been commissioned the 
WAVES. 
Alva Munson of 
Junior High 


and has 
Ensign in 


the Hemet Union 
School was married in Au 


gust to Irving England Cox, Jr. and is 
now living in Sacramento. 
M iriann I ipides c 1 th 





Mildred Bandy, formerly librarian at 
the Bonita Union High School 
Verne, has been appointed librarian at 
the La Jolla High School 


Ichiyasu, librarian at Manza 





n 

n f we oreloac iO in | n ] 
[ or relocation in january anc 
her assistant, Miss Nakaji, left in June 
Ru 1 Bu dd, formerly children’s librarian 


in * Orovi lle Public Librar 


> Manz 





anar libt 


visins 

Los Angeles welcomes pow Eden 
quist and Katherine Folger Gibson back 
from os of absence Mr Eden- 
quist retu to the Venice High School, 
and Mrs ‘Gibson goes to the Burbank 
Sandee oe th School. Reba Bartlett has 


been trans 
Trade S$ « Schoo 
High Schox : 
at the Ker 


sess from Frank Wiggins 
1 to the Francis Polytechnic 
Mr. Mardie Bakjian is 


1 Junior High School and 
ae 











Helen Neel at Banning High 
Frances Alderman and Rose Griegain 
are substituting in the Library and Text 
book Section while Mary Kaplan and 
Edith Crandall have leaves of absence 
Elizabeth Little is at the Florence Night 
ingale Junior High School Carolyn 
Palmer has joined the WACS 
Esther Waldron is taking her 


Sche i | 


and 
1 
place at 


South Gate Junior High School. Clara 
Purdum has retired. 
Carmen Jones Butler has resigned 


from her position in the Hoover 
High School in Glendale to ke 
for her husband in Long Beach 
Margaret Jackson spends part of her 
week-ends as a Gray Lady in the St: 
tion Hospital in Santa Monica. Edna 
Anderson and Maud Herron are volun 
teers in the Roosevelt Base Library 
Beach Madelon Duryea is « 
Clark 


Junior 


ep house 


Li me 
from the 
Sch ol in a Crescenta t wi r} 
Red Cross in rehabilitation 


leave of absence 
High 
with the 

During the summe: 


1 - 1 . c 
Drarians round time for many 


uctivities. Marjorie Van Deusen studied 
aircraft identification and watched at 
post. he Red C TOSS blood bank found 
Ruth Lewis’ knowledge of filing invalua 
ble. The need for help on the ranches 
ence Hurst to the assistance of 


-rtime 
War&rtinlit 





led Daisy Lake to Colorado and Flor 
' relatives 
near San Diego. With the 
were Louise Roewekamp, 
University of Chicago 
and later observing 
York. 
Aide 


mobile units 
first at the 
summer 
book wagons in New 


Nurse’s 


Sessl( on, 


Margaret 
with the 
Verna Andrew 
tween the Gas R: 
Civilian Defense 
and Abbie 
the gas rationing board 
sions kept Statie Weber 
Schramling at their 
libraries. 


Glassey 
Blood Bank Mobile 
divided her time be 
tioning Board and th 
Ruby Charl 
worked with 
Summer ses 
and Marjorie 
in the 
Resp onding to the superint 

dent’s call for teachers to enter aircraft 
production plants during vacation, Mar 


Estill worked 


was 


group 


ton Doughty 


1 1 
pe sts scnool 


garet Glassey and Helen 
on the swing shift. 

















Janice Pidduck spent the summer at Long Beach Libraries 
Camp Chaparral, a regional Girl Scout 


camp in the Santa Cruz redwoods, one We are glad to wel 

of the four national leader training 

schools. All the campers brought 16 Mrs. Edw S. Hicks who has re 
points of red ration points and 11 points turned to her position as supervisor of 
of blue ration stamps for each week at the Long Beach school libraries, after a 
camp. If you multiply this by 240 year’s leave of absence 


campers and again by 6 weeks, you can 





guess how many points Miss Pidduck Miss Viola Nielson. who is the libra 
inted and sorted. as <¢ imp secretary ree Q a a: eee PUSUCEE 2aC 

and propr of the camp Trading ? a 

Post. The girls were on a buying spree, W gaa _ 

and it was difficult to keep the little 

store stocked with soap, tooth brushes, Mrs. Helen James who has resigned 

stationery and other essentials is assistant librarian at Woodrow Wil 


son High School to enter war library 


Mrs. Florence Myers, formerly of the wok ot Alene dn ies 

Garfield High School in Akron, Ohio, is ue = : oD. 
now librarian at Bonita Union High Mrs. Lois Nissen who is taking leave 
School, La Verne from her duties at Longtellow and Bur 
nett Elementary Schools to spend the 


srace Mahin has been appointed liv 4+ with her husband in Hawaii 


brarian at March Field near Riverside 


Joy McMillan (San Jose 1943) is li 
brarian of the elementary schools of Al 
hany, California. 


el 
I 


Miss Gladys Trask, acting librarian at 
Franklin Junicr High School for the 
past year, is now stationed at Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa, learning photography in 

Julia Percy (San Jose 1942), formerly the Women’s Army Corps. 
librarian of the elementary schools of 
Sierra Madre, was married in August to 
Forrest Pfeiffer and is now living in 
Pasadena. 


Ethel Lane Blumberg is taking a leave 
of absence to be with her husband in 
Florida and Alice Hofferber is substitut- 
ing at the Washington High School in 

An article by Doris Gates Hall, Los Angeles. 

There's a reason, appeared in the Sep 
tember-October issue of the Horn Book 
Her new hook, Sensible Kate, has just 
heen published 


Ellen Tucker has been appointed libra 
rian in the Enterprise Junior High 
Scho y). 

Elizabeth Groves of the San Jose Gladys Green, librarian t the Los 
State College is the new chairman of the ; ; ; 
Book Review Section of the Association chairman of the Library Section of the 
fF Childeen’s Uawarians of Moethem Southern Cahtornia J inior College As 


] Y wane ] / “2 
Angeles City College, has been chosen 


vf sociation 
California. 


Am America!” is the title of 

Interesting to everyone these days is n interes list of hooks by and about 
pamphlet Maps and How to Understand Negroes. prepared by the Kern County 
Them, distributed free by the Consol High School Library. The librarian, E. 
dated Vultee Aircraft Corporation in Ben Evans, will send a copy in answer 
San Diego. to requests from librarians 





“I Too 
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An EXPERIMENT IN 





COOPERATION 


@ 


BY 


MARGURIETE E. CONNOLLY 


and 


CATHERINE STALFORD 


The California Association of Teach- 
ers of English and the School Library 
Association of California, Northern Sec- 
tion, have accepted the challenge of the 
times and have worked in close coopera- 
tion during the past year to promote 
reading and interpretation of reading as 
weapon of war and of 


a vital peace. 


Military leaders say that our present 
American army is a reading army, yet 
experience shows that there is an appal- 
lingly large number of functionally illit- 
The teachers of Eng: 


lish and the librarians realized that in 


erate Americans. 


any program to promote a creative pro- 
gram of reading in our schools they were 


interdependent. 





Taking as their theme for their first 
program THE LITERATURE OF THE 
AMERICAS, the English Association 
presented Dr. Edith Mirrielees of Stan 
ford University and Dr. Louis Monguio 
of Mills College who spoke on the im 
portance of this subject in the war ef 
fort. 

At the first Book Brunch on the day 
following the English teachers’ meeting, 
Miss Marguriete Connolly, president ot 
the English Teachers Association, pre 
sented the highlights of their meeting, 
and summarized the speech of Dr. Mir 
rielees which pictured the life and cus- 
the American and 
(Continued on Page 32) 


toms of people 











Books that Build Better Racial Attitudes 


When the Japanese-Americans were evacuated from the Palos Verdes School 


District in the Spring of 1942, they presented a gift of $25.01 
the request that the money be used to buy a memorial gift 


to the school with 
The teaching staft 


decided to use the money to purchase books which would encotirage racial goodwill 


nd understanding. 
Indian 


Clark, Ann Nolan: IN MY MOTH 
ER’S HOUSE. Viking, 1941. Beauti 
ful and distinguished book, describing 
the Indian way of life—their working 
together, playing, and feasting. The 
text, which is almost poetry, was writ 
ten with the help of Indian children, and 
the illustrations are based on tribal de 
signs. It has the Indian point of view. 
3-Sth vrades, $2.00. 


Clark, Ann Nolan: LITTLE NA- 
VAJO BLUEBIRD. Viking, 1943. A 


story of warm family affection and 
unity, and especially of six-year-old 
Doli, whose happiness seems to he 


threatened by her awareness of the con- 
flict between the ways of her people and 
the ways of the white man’s world. A 
quiet, unhurried, lovely story, illus 
trated by Paul Lantz 3-6th grades, 
$2.00. 


Me x1can 


Duplaix, Lily: PEDRO, NINO, 
AND PERRITO. Harper, 1939. A 
large picture story book with many 


striking colored lithographs by Barbara 
Latham. New 
Mexico They 


help their mother by herding the cows 


Pedro and Nina live in 
with their dog Perriot. 
look 


San 


t 
und minding the baby, but they 
forward eagerly to the fiesta of 
3-4th grades, $2.00 

BLUE WILLOW 


For Janey, the ten-year- 


Francisco Day. 


Gates, Doris: 
Viking, 1940. 
old daughter of a migratory worker, her 
treasured willow plate had the power 
beautiful. Her 


dearest friend was Lupe Romero, a Mex 


to make drab things 


ican girl with soft and gentle ways. Ex 


characterization and a good 


cellent 


story. 3-7th grades, $2.00. 








LANGUAGES WITHOUT TEARS 


A dynamic challenge to teachers and 
librarians is found in the Report on Ed- 
ucation in the Armed Forces (Office of 
War Information, Washington, D. C. 
1943). The results of the instruction 
given to the men in service are amazing 
Americans have never been eager to 
learn other languages, but when one is 
likely to be sent to a foreign country 
there is an immediate interest in its 
people and the way they speak. The in 
tensive courses now given in languages 
may revolutionize the teaching in high 
schools. Thirteen*week courses are given 
on college campuses in languages ranging 
from Annamese, Arabic, Burmese, 


through Icelandic, Korean, Malay, Mod 
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ern Greek, to Russian, Thai and Turk 
ish. 

Already 83,000 illiterates have been 
taught to read, write and do simple 
arithmetic. At the end of eight weeks 
training (144 hours in class), the aver 
age adult illiterate has mastered the es 
sentials of the first four grades and is 
ready for basic training in camp. Teach 
ing materials in this intensive training 
are film strips, illustrated magazines, a 
supplement to Newsmap and motion pic’ 
tures. Audio-visual used ef- 
fectively in every phase of Army and 
Navy training. Models, pictures, film 
strips, and records introduce and vital- 
ize instruction. 


aids are 





More... 


1am an Army Librarian 


Page 15) 


Continuea from 


Good standard works « read, 
and non-fiction is 
“The home adviser 
Fishbein is a book and 
Gray's Anatomy gets its share of use 
Men enrolled in the Army Institute 
courses are assisted by the Library, and 
the orientation courses set up by the Ed 
ucation Section of Special 
Ninth Service Command, 
the attention of the librarian 
are arranged in the library to interest the 
boys in such subjects as and 
places in the news, America’s foreign 
policy and problems of peace and war. 
In the development of this program, the 
librarian works with soldiers and officers 
who were college professors before they 
entered the service. Special collections 
of books are sent to the barracks and to 
day rooms where the boys gather infor 
mally, discuss various topics and have 
the books at hand when they need them. 
These men deserve the best we can give 
them. The Ninth Service Command, 
Library Section, is to be congratulated 
on the excellent job it is doing for the 
men. The collections of books they send 
to the camps, are, according to the boys, 
the best they have ever seen. I am 
proud I can give my little bit to help the 
program along. 


Mf fiction are 
almost as popular 
medical by Morris 


Tavorite here, 


Services, 
receive 


Displays 


also 


persons 


me, 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 











... More 


Reading problems and 
wartime demands 


(Continued from Page 20) 


programs from magazines, 
recordings, etc. We must 
tinue to wage our battle against apathy 
and ignorance. “Motivation is the ba 
sic factor in the reading program,” said 
Dr. Edgar Dale, and to motivate is to 
involve the emotions. 

Since the monthly comic strip circu 
lation is fifteen million copies weekly, 
an analysis of their content is both 
timely and important. This study is be 
ing made by Miss Frances Henne of the 
University of Chicago Graduate School 
Characteristics of the comic strip are 
overemphasis, smart child making life 
dificult for adults, smart child with 
adult vocabulary, application of modern 
thought to things of old, slapstick hu 
mor, animals with human characteristics, 
lurid adventure, fantastic invention 
Dominant theses of comic strips are war, 
intrigue, daily life or domestic scenes, 
especially of young married couples, ac 
tivities of children and imaginative 
themes. In comics today, Miss Henne 
says, we find 


newspapers, 


con 


Maps, 


1. The content is predicated upon the 
element of popular appeal to the 
middle class. 


2. They meet a rigid moral standard; 
Hero- 


virtue triumphs over crime 
ines do not drink or smoke. 


ed 


The dominant emphasis is toward a 
single story. 

4. Distortion of nature occurs. 
National dis 
cussed. 


Yt 


problems are not 
6. They have a very wide audience, 

and their potential strength should 
not be under-rated. 








About .. 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


After several years of interesting ex 
periences as Girls’ Vice-Principal in the 
Roosevelt High School in Los Angeles, 
Lois Howery has gone to the South Gate 
Junior High School. Edna Anderson is 
in the Board of Education Library in 
Long Beach. Paul Coronel, a young 
Mexican-American journalist, on the 
staff of El Eco de Mexico, gave one ot 
the stimulating talks at the Mexican 
Workshop in the Lincoln High School 
in Los Angeles last summer. DeLoss 
Williams is librarian of the Whittier 
Union High School. When Ariel Ste- 
phens of the Polytechnic High School in 
Long Beach was in Chicago she heard 
Miss Frances Henne speak about refer 
ence work in the high school Library 
and secured this paper for the BULLETIN. 
Miss Henne is a member of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago faculty. Three Oak- 
land librarians discuss various aspects 
of reference work: Vera Denton, of the 
Bret Harte Junior High School, Florence 
Gardiner of the San Leandro High 
School and Hazel Levy of the Oakland 
High School. Dorothy D. Prettyman 
went last summer from Garvey Junior 
High School to the library of the Ninth 
Service Area in Salt Lake City. Nancy 
Lee Carmichael found her experience in 
the Fullerton Junior College Library a 
yood preparation for her work as libra- 
rian at Camp Anza, Arlington, Califor 
nia. Maurine Hardin is assistant libra 
rian in the University High School, Oak- 
land. As Supervising Librarian in Oak 
land, Mrs. Madison sees the problems of 
administrators. Dolores Dillon is libra 
rian of the William Land Elementary 
School in Sacramento. Louise Rowe 
kamp, librarian of the Manual Arts High 
School in Los Angeles, spent her sum- 
mer at the University of Chicago. Eliz 
abeth Neal is librarian of the Junior 
College at Compton. 





1 Tok 
1 


the Bancroft Junior High School. The 


students have listed 


books on the army, 
the 
ast guard and foods and gardens 
for victory Mrs. Johnson in the 
Thomas Starr King Junior High School 
list Know Your Armed 
Forces which the students printed in the 
print shop. At the City College weekly 
lists of important magazine articles are 
prepared by the students and published 
under the direction of the librarian, 
Gladys Green, with the title Highlights 
of the Week. 


aviation, civilian defense, democracy, 


navy, c 


designed a 


In Short Cuts to Information, Zaidee 
Brown describes briefly various lists and 
aids for teachers of art, music, English, 
geography, languages, mathematics, sci- 
and the social studies. This is 
printed as an appendix to the fifth edi 
tion of the Library Key, and is also 
published separately by the Wilson 
Company. (25 cents each; additional 
copies in the same order 10 cents each) 


ence 


A refreshing list of books about Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland and Wales, des 
cribing unhackneyed titles, is called Brit- 
obtained free from the 


ain. It may he 

Council on Books in War Time, 400 

Madison Avenue, New York City 
Chile, Guatemala and Brazil are the 


titles of three excellent pamphlets which 
ire distributed without charge by the 
Co-Ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles. 


Books are like a river of light, dispell 
ing the mental darkness of thousands of 
years. 
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More... 


An experiment in cooperation 


(Continued from Page 28) 


stressed the importance of good litera- 
ture as a stabilizing factor in a national 
culture. Miss Margaret Girdner spoke 
on the bibliography compiled by Dr. 
Monguio whose speech, “Literature of 
Latin America,” emphasized the value of 
learning our Latin American neighbors 
through reading (in translations) their 
own literature. A splendid display of 
books was arranged to illustrate these 
subjects. 

The second Book Brunch followed an- 
other meeting of the English teachers in 
which they discussed the PROBLEMS 
FACING ENGLISH TEACHERS IN 
1943. Obviously the reading and the 
speaking vocabularies of today’s young 
people have undergone a_ tremendous 
change since everywhere students are be- 
set with new words, expressions and new 
meanings of familiar words. The radio, 
the airplane and all the scientific discov- 
eries present new types of reading inter- 
ests which must be the content of any 
functional reading program. The libra- 
rians arranged their program about 
“Current Literature” and English teach- 
ers and librarians reviewed some of the 
new books dealing with the war and the 
part students play in the war effort. A 
display of books was arranged by Miss 
Quail Hawkins of Sather Gate Book 
Shop in Berkeley and a bibliography on 
the subject was distributed. 

The spirit of cooperation and the mu- 
tual benefit derived from these meetings 
have had far-reaching effects upon the 
interests of both teachers and students in 
giving library materials greater distribu- 
tion. 


Imagination is more important than 
knowledge, for knowledge is limited, 
whereas imagination embraces the entire 
world of thought, stimulating progress, 
giving birth to evolution. 

Einstein. 


Our aim is to establish a world of 
peace and of free peoples. That does not 
mean the kind of peace in which every- 
body is subdued to the will of one man 
or one nation. It means a peace of free 
peoples such as we civilized peoples un- 
derstand it, and what we are asking for 
ourselves we are asking for all other na- 
tions. We are asking for an ordered 
peace. We say you must base that or 
dered peace on social justice, and recog 
nize how much the world degenerated 
after the last war just because there were 
false foundations. We want to build 
this world into a world of liberty, of 
giving the individual in every nation the 
opportunity of realizing to the full his 
or her personality. 

Clement Attlee, Lord Privy Seal, 
London, December 5, 1940. 


Botanical experts are watching the 
bombed soil of London for the return of 
the London Rocket, a flower which has 
not been seen since the first Great Fire 
of London, more than 270 years ago. It 
is a plant about two feet tall, with a 
white flower. Expectations that it will re- 
appear are based on the fact that already 
ninety-five types of flowers and shrubs, 
many unknown in London for years, are 
now flourishing on bombed sites. They 
thrive on nitrates, which are increased 
in the soil by burning. 

Britain, July 1943 
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THE HUMAN SPIRIT CAN NO MORE LIFT ITSELF WITHOUT BOOKS THAN A 
BIRD WITHOUT WINGS 
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Library Books 


Of All Publishers 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York 
the largest book wholesalers in 
the United States—we are 
close at hand with a large stock 
to serve you efficiently and at 
lowered cost to your school. 
We welcome your lists of 
books and magazine subscrip- 
tions for our quotations. 


Please let us know if you wish a copy 
of our new book catalog 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS COMPANY 


301-307 East Boyd Street 
Los Angeles 


Bookbinding 


For Libraries and Schools 


Our exclusive specialty since 1909 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 
Missing numbers supplied. 


FICTION rebound in attractive 
Picture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 

TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A Re- 
bound book will outwear four 
new copies. 


EXCELLENT WORKMANSHIP 
INTELLIGENT SERVICE 


“We Know How” 


Foster & Futernick 
Company 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 


OLympia 9477 


When purchasing from our advertisers, 








GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 
and 


THE AIR AGE 


e Air Age Globes 
© Atlases All Sizes 


Polar Projection Maps 


of the World 


© News Map Magazine 


Write for Catalog 


J. A. OWENS 


1316 N. Edgemont St. 
Los Angeles 27 


California 


SUPPLIES 


All f.o.b. Los Angeles; postage extra. 

BOOK LACQUER: for lacquering your 
book backs. Economical in price 
and guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $3.60; 
Quart $1.20; Pint 75c. 

MOROCCO CREAM, leather pre- 
server and restorative. Effective. 
Gal. $10; Qt. $3; 4 oz. $1.50. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE, the old 
standard, liked by everyone. In 
glass: Gal. $2.25; Qt. 75c. In tins: 
Gal. $2; 2 Qts. $1.15; Qt. 60c. 

MENDING STRIPS, linen rag paper, 
not gummed, 17 inches by 12, 34, 
1, 2 or 3% inches; equal to 500 
pieces 2 inch. Onion Skin (thin, 
semi-transparent) 45c pkg. Map 
Bond (thicker, for hinging) 45c pkg. 

Also Muslin Strips, Red Rope Manila, 
Memo Cards, etc. 


All f.o.b. Los Angeles; postage extra. 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 





please mention the BULLETIN. 

































































































and years of experience have made GAYLORDS’ 
outstanding in the Library Supply Field. 


Prompl Shipments saat 


In spite of wartime restrictions and the heavy de- 
mand for GAYLORD Supplies, Bookmending 
Materials and Library Furniture, we are prepared 
to fill promptly nearly all your library needs. 


GAYLORD BROS, Inc. 


STOCKTON ® CALIFORNIA 


Makers of Better Library Furniture a PENA 


BOOKS| 


Books of All Publishers Supplied to 
Schools and Libraries 
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A PROBLEM? 


Difficulties of wartime 

transportation can be 

overcome by ordering 
+ 

Our Trained Staff Is Always 


at Your Service 


your books from Vro- 
mans—since we main 
tain a tremendous 


stock of library books ” 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 Telegraph Avenue 
Berkeley 


selected particularly to 
fill your needs. 


A. C. VROMAN, Inc. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 





When purchasing from our advertisers, please mention the BULLETIN, 
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